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in historical study before we can grasp the fact that human
activity is free.

This may seem contrary to facts; for surely, it will be said,
many people were already aware that human activity is free,
long before that revolution took place by which history raised
itself to the level of a science. To this objection I will offer two
answers, not mutually exclusive, but the one relatively super-
ficial, the other, I hope, a little more profound.

(i) They were aware, perhaps, of human freedom; but did
they grasp it ? Was their awareness a knowledge that deserved
the name of scientific ? Surely not; for in that case they would
hbt only have been convinced of it, they would have known it
in a systematic way, and there would have been no room for
controversy about it, because those who were convinced of it
would have understood the grounds of their conviction and been
able to state them convincingly.

(ii) Even if the revolution by which history has become a
science is only about a half-century old, we must not be deceived
by the word 'revolution*. Long before Bacon and Descartes
revolutionized natural science by expounding publicly the prin-
ciples on which its method was based, people here and there had
been using these same methods, some more often, some more
rarely. As Bacon and Descartes so justly pointed out, the effect
of their own work was to put these same methods within the
grasp of quite ordinary intellects. When it is said that the
methods of history have been revolutionized in the last half-
century, this is what is meant. It is not meant that examples
of scientific history will be sought in vain before that date. It
is meant that whereas, earlier, scientific history was a thing of
rare occurrence, hardly to be found except in the work of out-
standing men, and even in them marking moments of inspira-
tion rather than the even tenor of study, it is now a thing
within the compass of everyone; a thing which we demand of
everybody who writes history at all, and which is widely enough
understood, even among the unlearned, to procure a livelihood
for writers of detective stories whose plot is based upon its
methods. The sporadic and intermittent way in which the truth
of human freedom was grasped in the seventeenth century might,
to say the least of it, have been a consequence of this sporadic
and intermittent grasp on the method of scientific history.